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The Disease in Sheep last Winter. 


The past winter, though very mild and equa- 
ble, and an excellent one for the general purposes 
of business, was nevertheless one of the very 
worst for sheep in the northern sections of New 
England that we ever knew. It would be an in- 
teresting fact to ascertain the exact numbers of 
sheep that died during tbe winter in the six New 
England States. It would astonish us, and show 
a fearful drawback on the profits of wool growing, 
high as the price of the fleece may be. 

We read in the last Farmer, with much inter- 
est, the following paragraph in the communica- 
tion of our correspondent “V. D.,’”’ now travel- 
ing in Oxford county, viz: “Mr. Abbott of the 
Mt. Zircon House, who assisted in the examina- 
tion of these cases, reports as follows—symptoms, 
head would hang down, ears lop, discharge at the 
nose, would soon lie down by reason of weakness 
and death would soon ensue. Examination after 
death discloses the following facts: caul green 
and rotten, gall very dark, being spotted, worms 
in the air tubes of the lungs three inches long, 
of white color, slimy, and rather sluggish. Many 
sheep have died in this county this year with 
about the sume symptoms.”’ 

Our correspondent may truly have said that 
many sheep have died during the winter and 
spring throughout all New England, with about 
the same symptoms. We mentioned the fact of 
the mortality among sheep in Maine, some time 
since, and made remarks in reference to what we 
considered the true disease, rather than what was 
generally supposed to be the cause, viz.: ‘*worms 
in the head.”’ 
ita phase of what the English call the **Rot,”’ 
and that the worms in the head had but little, if 
any thing, to do with it. Had every sheep been 


published, a mass of evidence could have been ob- | 
tained that would have been of immense benefit | 
to wool-growers in the future. We are sorry that 


: ae | 
more minute examination of the appearance and | 


condition of the liver had not been made. It is 
generally, though not always the case, that 


worms (called flukes, or fluke worms) are found | 
in it and in all the biliary ducts and cavities as | 
In the cases re- | 


an accompaniment of the rot. 
ported, a species of worm, about three inches | 
long, was found in the lungs. These were a dif- 
ferent specie from the commons fluke worm ( Fas- 
ciola hepatica of naturalist+) but undoubtedly | 


having the same or more debilitating and irritat- | 


ing effect on the system, and hastening the death | 


of the animal. Is would have been well if a| 
more careful and wide spread investigation of | 
this sheep epidemic had been made in all the | 
States than there was, not only in reference to its 
cause, but to its progress and the best method of | 
preventing it, or of curing it when the sheep was | 
attacked. Asa general thing, however, it was | 


| Mapes, in the last number of the Working Farm- 
examined after death, accurate notes taken and | ” oe a ee 


that has brought about an improved and better 
system of cultivation. They have also been 


| strongly censured for publishing articles which— 


though detailing methods of procedure successful 
in one locality—have been unsuccessful in anoth- 
er; when in fact, they are not to be upbraided, 
but he who reads the article in question, and 
without discriminating or judging, adopts the 
rules laid down, and if he fails, complains of be- 
ing misled. It is by reading the thoughts and 
opinions of others, and judging of their adapti- 
bility to our own circumstances, that we make 
the best use of our knowledge ; and those farm- 
ers who derive the most benefit from the experi- 
ences and practice of others as detailed in agri- 
cultural publications, are those who think and 
discriminate as well as read. 

We must end our ruminations for the morning. 
Let us doso by relating an ‘incident of real 
life’’—as the story makers would say. Talking 
with a farmer who was possessed of a good share 
of common sense, and considered an intelligent 
man, upon the subject of manures, we remarked 
that the liquid voidings of stock was of greater 
value than the solid portion; when he replied, 
‘I don’t believe it; turn a pailful into a hill and 
plant corn, and I would like to see the corn that 
would grow there !’’ 
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Results from Ridging Clayey Soils. 


Every one knows that if clay soils are plowed 
or worked while wet, they become compact and 
almost valueless for purposes of cultivation, for 
a number of years. When in proper tilth, clay 
soil has the somewhat curious property of receiv- 
| ing and retaining all organic proximates in solu- 
| tion, and will only yield them up to water as a 
‘solvent where growing roots are present. After 
| the clay is compressed, this property is somewhat 


\ diminished, yet, it will be found to some degree 





: |in baked clay, and i less d i 
We then stated that we considered clay ~ ae _" im 0 less degree in compressed 


In order to render clay less ad- 
hesive, it is necessary to change the texture of the 
soil by simple mechanical means. Mr. J. J. 


er, describes a way of doing this, as follows : 


“This method is performed in late summer by 
ridging and back furrowing, so as to leave the 
figure of the surface of the field like a succession 
of capitals AAVV alongside of each other. In 
Case the field has been surface-manured before this 
plowing, then the manure will occupy a space 
like a smaller capital a in the center of each large 
one, and all results consequent upon its fermenta- 
tivn will be ahsurbed and held by the clay. Then 
ruu @ small one-horse sub-soil lifter in the bottom 
of each V, and so leave it for the winter. The 
fermentation of the manure, and the frequent 
treezings and thawings of the clay ridges (..r let- 
ters A) will render them less plastic by spring, 
when the ridges A may be aplit by a two-way 
plow, throwing them into the V's on either side. 
A light surface cross-plowing in spring perfects 
the tilth, and will render a clay svil thus treated 
much more kindly in texture than any other treat- 
ment. This gration of soils, clayey in texture, 
cannot be too highly recommended, for their great 
alter value as compared with sandy svils, fully 
warrants the necessary expenditure. When clay 
svils are underdrained before the surface treat- 
ment we bave recommended, they will maintain 
their free cunditiun, while the continued decay of 
the ruots of crops raised upon them will alter 


attributed to the worm in the head and but little | their color, and rendering them every year capa- 
or nothing done for it, until the animal was down, bie of receiving more heat, free them from sur- 


and then most of the remedies applied to the head. 
Some sheep owners seemed to be ashamed to have 
it known that they had any trouble of the kind 
in their flocks, and seemed anxious to conceal the 
fact that they lost any. This was not very wise 
to say the least of it. It would have been mueh 
better to have made known their troubles, and | 
joined in a general inquiry and research into the | 
causes and cure, 80 that the chances of a recur- 
rence of it in the future might be lessened, and 
the means of remedying it be multiplied should 
it ever occur again in our sheep folds. Indeed, 
it would not be labor lost to even now communi- 
cate for the benefit of the public such observa- 
tious as have been made in the matter and noted 
orremembered. When collected they would form 
a fund of facts valuable for the guidance of wool- 
growers hereafter. Let us hear from any who 
have mude any examinations of the kind. 








A Lesson to be Learned, 





It is one of the most important lessons to be 
learned, and one which we have many evidences 
te believe is sadly neglected, fur farmers to exer- 
cise their own candid judgment, to discriminate 
in theories or opinions concerning their pursuit, 
and to look at a thing in all its bearings and re- 
lations. This hasty arriving at conclusions, this 
want of discrimination, this willingness to accept 
the opinions or theories of other men without 
having tested them, is one of the chief causes of 
so much vagueness and uncertainty in our system 
of husbandry, and is the great reason why we 
make no more real improvement, and why our 
farmers do not pursue their business more 
thoughtfully. It is very often the case we hear 
farmers exclaim, in reference to conflicting opin- 
ions concerning a certain operation—both of 
which may be well sapported by facts—‘what 


face baking or cracking, and render them more 
econumically workable. 


20@e> 


Pipes for Conducting Water. 


We said nothing in our article last week con- 
cerning ‘‘water,’’ about the best material for 
pipes for conveying it, and as our remarks have 
brought us some inquiries upon this point, we 
will endeavor to answer them. 

Lead has long been used, but it is the opinion 
of the best chemists, supported by the strongest 
of evidences, that water is injured by being con- 
ducted through lead, and should not be used for 
drinking or for use in preparing human food. 

Tron is objected to on account of its rusting ; 
although within a few years iron pipes lined with 
glass have been ased to some extent. They are 
expensive, and are laid with some difficulty. 

Cement pipes, (made by coating sheet iron or 
tin pipes on the inside with cement) and pipes 
made of hydrauliccement, by moulding it around 
a rod of ironand withdrawing it befure the ce- 
ment becomes hard, are used in many cases. 

Gutta-percha is now made into water pipes and 
possesses many advantages over any in use. 

Wood has the advantage of being cheap, is 
easily obtained, and does not injure the water. 
For this purpose use the white cedar, spruce, 
larch or pine, cut them into convenient lengths 
fur boring and laying, say about ten feet; carry 
them to a mill where tubing for chain pumps are 
bored, and have them bored about one and a half 
or two inches. This will be much cheaper than 
to bore them by hand, and will greatly lessen the 
expense. A pipe of this kind will last thirty 
years if the timbers are perfectly sound and 
thoroughly seasoned before being laid. 














The Profits of a Flock of Sheep. 





shall we do ; which shall we accept and follow?” 

Our answer is, accept neither without having | 
first tested them, or by forming a jadgment from 

the facts presented as compared with your own 

knowledge of the working of the same u pon your 

own farms. They may answer that this is a slow 

way of reaching the truth, and so it is. Such 

things are not deeided in an hour. It takesa 

whole season, or a number of seasons to establish 

beyond a doubt facts relating to the growing of a 

single plant, the best mode of applying manures, 

anda hundred similar important points. It is 

discrimination, judgment, and patient waiting for 

results that our farmers need; and when they 

learn this they will have learned a most import- 
ant lesson. 

An instance of this want of dis-rimination 
comes to us in a communication, ‘intended for our 
private ear’’—from a correspondent at Brown’s 
Corner. We extract : 


**Another man, because sh i i 
ty in their food, gave his cheep enw lure pena 
> Ste benefit ; = advises people to keep their 
sheop for their folly.” > tains ries 

Our correspondent has stated the case in rather 
strong language, but it has more than a shadow 
of truth; for there are many persons to whom 
the remark will apply with much correctness. 
No one can deny that a change of feed is conda- 
cive to the health and benefit of stock, and none 
Will deny that for this purpose straw has a value 
almost equivalent to hay. The man who uses 


Mr. Sanborn Dinsmore of Norridgewock—who 
has a fine flock of high grade Spanish Merinoes, 
and who is one of the most systematic and 
thorough farmers in Somerset county—in a re- 
cent conversation upon farm matters, gave us 
some statements and figures regarding the cost 
and profit of his flock of sheep for the year 1862, 
(aot having disposed of his present clip) which 
we think will interest our readers, and according- 
ly give-the main points. 

Commencing in January, 1862, with one hun- 
dred sheep, he had in January, 1863, ninety-nine 
sheep, having lost one during the year. The clip 
of wool, averaged a fraction over five pounds 
fourteen ounces per head, and reckoning the lambs 
sold, the entire proceeds of the flock was a little 
over $6.75 per head. Mr. Dinsmore estimated 
the cost of keeping the sheep—as the price o. 
hay was in 1862—at $3 per head for the year, 
including winter keeping, pasturing, salt, wash- 
ing and shearing. This leaves a clear profit o 
$3.75 per head, or $375 on the whole flock, say- 
ing nothing of the value of the manure mapu- 
factured. During the months of December and 
February, being an average ot the weather for 
the winter, Mr. Dinsmore weighed the hay con- 
sumed by his flock, and found that the average 
&mount consumed by each sheep, was two pounds 
ton ounces per day. We believe there are few 
flocks that can show a better return, and few 
farmers who know better how to manage them— 
although Mr. D. resides ina region of good farms 
and good farmers, and is in the midst of the Me- 














hie judgment, knows how often. to use each. 


rino district of Somerset county. » 


Agricultural journals take much of the credit *y 
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Queries about Mowing Machines, 
Messrs. Epirors.—Can you answer the follow- 
ing questions? (In your next issue if possible :) 

1. Will a mowing-machine cut short, thin 
grass? Wil! it work on side hills? Will it mow 
up and down hill equally well ? 

2. Ona fair chance what percentage of the 
grass will be left by a mower as compared with 
good scythe cutting ? 

3. Can you name some one machine that is 
as good as any in the market, aad safe for one to 
order without seeing ? 

4. (a) Will a one horse mower do as good 
work as the two horse? (4) Is the draft greater 
in proportion fur one horse? (c) What part as 
much work will the one horse perform ? 

5. Can you state what the prices now are of 
one or two of the best kinds? Please state the 
price of both one and two horse machines. 

It is very dry here—a poor crop of hay, the 
third in succession —other crups duing nothiog at 
present. 

Robbinston, June 24, 1864. 








Note.—The letter of our correspondent reached 
us too late for insertion last week, but we hope 
the following will be in season to be of some ben- 
efit to him and other inquirers. 

1. A mowing machine will cut short thin 
grass, if the ground is considerable smooth. We 
witnessed the mowing of such a field last season— 
with a World's Machine—where the product was 
much less than half a ton per acre. Machines 
will work on a steep side hill only by g»ing di- 
rectly up and down them. If not very steep they 
will work on a side hill by going round them 
with the cutting bar down hill. 

2. “Ona fair chance,’ with a machine well 
worked, it will leave less than will be left with a 
scythe. 

3. The main principles of all machines are 
alike—they differ only in minor particulars 

Scrength and ease of draft it is desirable to ob- 
tain. We should name ‘*Wuod's’’ and the 
**Union.”” - 

4. (a) It will, so far as our knowledge of both 
extends. (b) Certainly. (c) [he cutting bar of 
the one-horse machine is but « few inches shorter 
than the two-horse ; it contains the same amount 
of machinery, and is very nearly as heavy—con- 
sequently the difference in the amount of work 

it will do, is the difference between one horse and 
two horses hauling the same load. 

5. The price of the ‘*Union‘* one-horse, deliv- 
ered in this city, is $108, of the two-horse $123 

We are not acquainted with the prices of other 
machines. We are infurmed by the agents of 
the ‘*Union”’ and ‘*Buckeye’’ machines, in this 
city, that it is impossible for them so supply the 
machines, the manufacturers being unable to 
furnish them. You can probably obtain them 
near you.—Ebs. 





Tue Practicat SuzPuerp. The publisher, D. 
D. T. Moore of Rochester, N. Y., will please ac- 
cept our thanks fur a copy of Dr. Randall's 
‘Practical Shepherd,’’ the best book on the man- 
agement and diseases of sheep, ever published. 
It has run through twenty editions in about eight 
months. This copy is upon superior paper, and 
in fine library binding. 





Tue Season. In this vicinity we are now, 
(June 30th,) experiencing a severe drought—no 
rain of any amount having fallen for nearly a 
month. It wiilhave an effect to seriously lessen 
the hay crop, as the dry weather has caused it to 
grow thin, instead of ‘thickening up.”’ A time- 
ly rain would give all crops a vigorous start. 





ts Our thanks are due H. D. Emery, editor of 
the Prairie Farmer, iora copy of Dr. Turner's 
paper on ‘‘Iadustrial University Education.”’ 








for the Maine Farmer. 


Ravages of Caterpillars---Make the Hens 
Work, 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I have just been looking at 
some furest trees in my woods and pasture, where 
the caterpillars (or army worms?) are devouring 
every green leaf. The oak, sugar maple, ash and | 
elm seem to be their favorite forage, while the 
white maple and beech seem to be nearly exempt 
from their depredations. Some trees are now en- 
tirely bare—the ground being covered with the 
fragments of leaves. ‘To what extent is their rav- 
ages limited ? 

W bere are our familiar old Maine Farmer cor- 
respondents? Probably some have shared the 
soldier's fate; but it would be a real treat to 
those of us who are tied to the farms to hear 
from the ‘*family.”* I feel like having a chat 
with the Farmer, but time warns me that I must 
exchange the pen fur my hoe. 

Just say to those who can’t get time to hoe out 
their fruit trees and ey and currant 
bushes, that if they will scratch in a little corn 
or other grain, and give their biddies a chance to 
scratch it out, they will get the weeds pretty 
well scratched up I have had my bens g» over 
one lot thoroughly, and have now set them at 
work on another. Traly yours, 8. N. T. 
East Vassalboro’, June 24, 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
To Make Blackberry Wine. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—There is no wine equal to 
blackherry wine when properly made, in flavor or 
fur medicinal pu , and all persons who can 
conveniently do so,should manufacture enough for 
their own use every year, as it is invaluable in 








sickness as a tonic, and nothing is a better reme- 
dy for bowel compliant. i 
receipt for making it :—Measure your berries and 


I therefore give the 


bruise them; to every gallon add one quart of 
boiling water. Let the mixture stand twenty- 
four hours, stirring occasionally ; then strain off 
the liquor into a cask ; to every gallon, add two 


pounds of sugar; cork tight and let it stand till 


the following October, and you will have wine 


ready for use without farther straining or boiling, 
that will make lips smack that never smacked 
under similar influene 8 before. 





| Agricultural Miscellany. 





North Edgecomb), 1864. M. Gregyoves. 








How to Improve Sandy Soils. 





There is a very erroneous but strong impression 
on some minds, that light, loose sands are value- 
less for purposes of cultivation. In their natur- 
al state, it is true, they are nut very productive ; 
a few crops of rye or buckwheat reduces their fer- 
tility, and so much manure is thenceforth requi- | 
site to reinvigorate and keep them in heart that! 
they are either turned out tu pasture, or abandun-| 
ed in despair. I have had some experience in the ' 
cultivation of this species of suil, and my success | 
has induced me to attach to them a much higher | 
degree of importance than is usually accorded. 
Aod [ am fully pursuaded that even the lightest 
and most sterile sands, way, by proper manage-| 
ment, and without any ruinous outlay of expense, 
either in time or capital, be made highly and per-! 
manently productive ; in short, that our povrest 
plains land can be redeemed from this unjust im- 
patation of utter wortblessness, and made to 


yield, not only remunerating crops, but crops| 


equaling in abundance and richness those afforded 
by the most aflluent svils upon which labor has 
ever yet been bestowed. 


In the first place, in order to the successful | 


amelioration of sandy soils, it will be necessary 
completely and thoroughly to claense them from 
stumps After this is eff-cted, let them be plow- 
ed deeply, with a strung team, in the last of sum- 
mer, turning in all the wild growth upon them 
to the depth of at least one foot ; 
thoroughly and roll with as heavy a roller as you 
can procure. The next thing is to give the sur- 
face a good dressing of clay, This earth will 
generally be fuund in the near vicinity of the field 
tw be clayed, either in some “neighboring run or 
water course, or heaeath the sand, for sand and 
clay are never far apart. The finer it is, and the 
mure greasy, the better and more durable will be 
ite action ; and the more liberally it is applied, 
the more thorough will be the improvement con- 
sequent upon its application. Toe best time for 
applying it 18 immediately after plowing, and to 
secure its being retined aod broken up, it should 
he deposited in heaps, and spread evenly over 
the surface, to remain expused during the winter 
tu the action of the frost. In the spring plow 
again nut 8v deeply as befure, ia order nut to dis- 
turh the sward, barrow, and again roll. You 
can now suw on rye, or plant, and the crop will 
come off in season to allow you an opportunity 


STUMP AND ROCK EXTRACTOR AND ELEVATOR. 


result the present season; and no matter what 
the degree of success last year or previously, it 
should be the aim toexcel. It may be easy to 
make errors, but it certainly should not be diffi- 
cult to avoid such as have heretufore been stum- 
bling blocks. 





then harrow, 


With our glorious country, of which none of 
us tire of talking about, and with such a progres- 
sive people that can wield the dreadful weapons 
of war with one hand while they feed themselves 
and the world with the other, we fear no great 
backward movement in these matters. But it 
should be the aim of all to make the check that 
grim-visaged war, with its thousand excitements 
and allurements, gives us as an agricultural na- 
tion, as slight os possible. 

Then let us all, old and young, rich and poor, 
take hold of our annual fairs, township, county, 
, district and State with our whole hearts, laying 
| aside all petty jealousies and ill feelings and work 
| with earnestness for the common good of the call- 
| ing.—Prairie Farmer. 





‘ Combinations. 
—_— 
| Tama little surprised to see the countenance 
given to combinations formed in some quarters 
upposed to the interest of the farmers, who are 
at the present time laboring under every disad- 
vantage. The war has deprived the farmer of 
farm hands to a very great extent, consequently, 
farm hire is greatly increased. Laboring hands 
| can now get trom 40 to 50 dullars per munth.— 
| lo the cities a hand cannot work for lees wages, 
when you take into consideration that what he 
| pays for one yard of heavy sbirting muslin now, 
|fuur years ago be could bave furnished himeelt 
| with two shirts, and all otber things are propor- 
tionately high; therefure, he must have wages 
| equivalent to the bigh prices of the necessaries of 
| lite, and this holds good with the farmer. If he 
} cannot get prices tur the produce of his farm 
| equivalentto the price of labor, merchandise, &v., 
| he may as well knock under, fur unless be can 
get as much as he is bound tu give in exchang- 
ing his products for money, clothing &¢ , how is 
| he to pay the enormous taxes this war has impos- 
jed upon him? And yet the farmer has not call- 
jed meetings to form sucieties, &e., to pledge 


| themselves to abstain trom any of the nevessaries 
| of life, but has taken everything asa matter of 
| course, aad has only raiced his prices on an equal- 


| 


to give another dressing of clay, which in quanti- | ity with the prives uf everything else. But why 


ty should be equal to the firsi—say forty cords to | 
the acre—and spread as before. 


This will entirely change the texture of the soil, 
and you will no longer have the barrenness of | 
sand to contend with, but a svil endued with all 
the essential requisites of permanent and vigor- | 
ous fertility, and on which manure will act with | 
as much celerity and energy as upon the richest | 
loams. It may be thought that the quantity of} 
clay reconmended—eighty curds to the acre—is 
large, but when we reflect that some cultivators 
bestow this amount of stable manure, and bear 
in mind the very important fact that while man- 
ure is an article for which money has to be paid, 
the whole cost of clay is embraced in the carting, 
the objection arising from the quantity requisite 
to insure a complete and thorough improvement 
heing large, will at once cease to retain its force. 
If the farmer cannot afford this, he can apply a 
Jess quantity at first, and add to it year by year : 
but in this case he must be contented with a mach 
less lucrative return for his annual labors, as a 
very large percentage of clay is called for, in or- 
der thoroughly to improve the soil, and overcome 
the many and serious may my of sand as it 
naturally exists. Therefure it is much better 
and more in accordance with the policy of enlight- 
ened economy, to enough at first to effect the 
object desired, and to enter at once into the prof- 
its of the business, than to occupy years with on- 
ly a limited annual return. 


One great reason—and indeed I regard it as 
the principal one—why manure never acts vigor- 
ously on light sands is, that the extreme purosity 
which characterizes it, causes the dung to keep 
dry, and consequently to remain inert. A lump 
of dry manure is no better in the soil than a chip} 
or a stone, and will produce the same effects up- | 
on the crop. The clay gives cohesiveness to the! 
particles, unites them by a sort of glutinous at- 
tachment and conswlidation, and while it favors 
the absorption and retention of m»isture, ensures | 
the fermentation and ultimate decomposition of| 
the dung. Io a few years the soil will assume a 
fine dark appearance, resembling that of garden 
mould, and the various grasses will find in it a 
bed caprhle of affording exp tnsion to their roots, 
and supply a moisture and soluble fuod commen- 
surable with their wants. 

To every person, therefore, who is the posses- | 
sor of sandy suil, [ would say, clay it at once! | 
No soil 1880 easily worked, and from no soil, | 
when maniged in this way, will labor secure to} 
itself a more certain and rich reward.—Cor. Ge.. | 
Telegraph. 








The Fairs. 

How are our friends preparing for the annual 
agricultural gatherings that will soon be at hand ? 
Lt is a year of great scarcity of labor and conse- 
quently of high wages, but if we may judge by 
the amount of grain planted, it willnot be a 
year of deficient harvests. [nis of course, if no 
unfureseen contingency, such as drouth, frosts and 
destructive msects do nut cut off crops. Prices 
are high, and farmers will be better prepared to 
incur the expense of attending than at any pre- 
vious year that we are aware of. They will have 
money not only to do this, but to purchase of the 
goud stuck and implements exposed fur ex+mina- 
tion and coumpetitiva. This will, we think, havea 
tendency to strengthen a feature of our agricul- 
tural gatherings or fairs, that has steadily been 
growing of late years, we mean that feature that 
shall make them more market fairs than mere ex- 
bibitions fur prizes. Peuple are beginning to at- 
tend these fairs as much to judge of what they 
may see, and to avail themselves of their judg- 
ment as merely to learn to which animal, or im- 
plement, or grain the judges see fit to award the 
prize. . 

So far as we can learn, our county organizations 
will hold their usual exhibitions, and there will 
be more State fairs held in the West than since 
the war broke out. This is as it should be ina 
land so eminently agricdltural as ours. Pairs 
stimulate to betteg efforts in the fature ; | en- 
gender sociability ; they educate as well. The 
excite thought, they en the mind ; they af- 
ford a healthy relaxation and amusement. Where 
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is that privilege denied him? Has be not the 
sume rignts as the wecbapic, the laburing hand, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, in fact, every 
other business carried on by man, for all these 
have furmed themselves into combinatiuns, socie- 
ties, and strikes fur higher wages. He has not 
done it, and they have, and even more ; for I see 
an Anti- Butter Society, the members individually 
pledging themselves nut to eat any more butter 
until the farmers bring their prices down—how 
low I du not know. What would be the result, 
if farmers should form themselves into societies, 
and pledge themselves not to use any manufactur- 
ed goods, until the manufacturers would agree to 
bring down their prices as low as they were four 
years ago? They could do it, independent of 
anything in the mercantile or manufacturing 
business, and if the peuple of the cities insist on 
denying the farmer the same rights they enjoy 
themselves, they may furce them into such socie- 
ties; fur, let me tell you, the farmer can live 
within himself. There is nothing that he needs 
but what he can raise upon his farm. He can 
dispense with luxuries, and many other things 
that he uses now, and I would ask the societies if 
they have ever taken these things into considera- 
tion—if they think they could dispense as well 
with flour, beef, and pork, as they can with but- 
ter? Do they not know that they are indebted 
to him fur not only what they eat, but for what 
they wear also? Why not dispense with every- 
thing the firmer has to sell, till he is compelled 
to take prices tosuit them? Now, all we farm- 
ers ask, is fuir play. Allow us the same privi- 
leges. Whut chance would the farmers bave to 
cope with the enormous prices of labor, of goods, 
&c., if the products of their landjwere as goed 
as they were in 1860 and 1862?—none! my- 
self have known wheat to sell for more than it 
does now; and I have known, also, butter to 
command 50 and 60 cents per pound, and that in 
gold and silver times, and no societies were raised 
either to abstain from its use. Counting the pa- 
r dollar at its gold value, and the consumer of 
butter dues not really pay the farmer more than 
fifteen cents per — for it. Or, balance but- 
ter with a yard of heavy sheeting muslin; say 
you pay seventy-five cents per pound fur butter, 
then the farmer has but 14 yards of muslin for 
his one pound of batter ; — then put butter at 15 
cents per pound, and muslin at its old price of 10 
cents per yard, and it amounts to the same thing. 
He only gets his yard and a half. I think the 
suciety peuple have no room to complain, especi- 
ally of the farmer.—Correspondent Dollar News- 


paper. 
A Word from an old Sheep Raiser. 


The present prices obtained for wool, and which 
are likely to continue fur a number of years, have 
induced many farmers to invest in sheep, and no 
doubta great many inexperienced farmers will 
‘shave the wool pulled over their eyes,’’ as the 
eaying is, and in a few years abandon the whole 
thing, jumping into the next current of high 
prices in sumething else, forgetting that ‘Care 
as the mother of luck” The great art in raising 
4 fixck ot sheep is to secure for them sound, 
healthy constitudzons, and next to this it is im- 
portant to get the largest amount of wool ona 
given surface. To accomplish these ends, care is 
required in ree , your breeding ewes, select- 
ing only short-legged, woul-tu-the-tues, and wool- 
ly-faced ewes, well built and “heavy set.”" A 
ewe can not be relied upon asa kind and good 
suckler before the age of three years ; at the age 
of tour years she may he considered in her prime, 
and her strong and vieseees oonetansen nl 

ted to her progeny. The reason why we 

Ley many ili-shaped and unproductive flicks 
through our entire country is the hap-bazard, 
careless manner of too many of our farmers in 
selecting their breeding ewes ; they have a cer- 
tain number of ewes, yearlings, two-year-olds, 
three, fuar, and indeed often ap to twelve and 
fifteen- year-old-ewes. The season arrives for 
“turning in,” and without any thought about 
his business, the careless farmer expects to raise 
a flock of healthy, hearty lambs, simply because 
he is following in the way his father went before 
bim.— American Agriculturist. 





Cutting and Curing Grass. 


The best time for cutting grass varies with the 
seasvn, climate and varieties. Timothy always 
makes the best hay, if cut when the seed ie in the 
milk state, or just changing from milk to doagh, 
which is readily ascertained by pinching a seed 
between the thumb and finger. This occurs 
about a fortnight before ripening, and when the 
plant contains the largest amount of sugar, 
starch, etc. If allowed to perfect, the soil will 
be exhausted to a greater extent, and the growth 
of the aftermath will be light. For young stock 
and milch cows it is more tender when cut just as 
it is going into flower. Clover should be cut in 
full flower; if allowed to ripen its seed, the 
greater part of the leaves and tender parts will 
crumble off and prove a total loss. 

Clover requires more careful manipulation than 
common meadow grasses, and is generally cured 
with good success by first turning the swath so as 
to allow the air to act upon the under side, then 
throwing into small sized cocks for a day, turning 
them out, and after airing, putting two, three, 
or four in one, always being careful not to allow 
the slightest fermentation. 

When well cured, clover makes an admirable 
hay for milch cows, sheep and young stock, but 
is not considered to be so good for horses. 

Storing Hay. Stacks should be commenced by 
building a platform of logs or stones, so elevated 
as to allow a circulation of air beneath, other- 
wise the hay will become mouldy ; cover the bot- 
tom of the stack with some clean dry straw or 
last year’s hay, toa depth of one or two feet, 
then lay on the hay in even forksful. In the cen- 
tre of the etack, and befure placing any hay, 
stand in an upright position, a round smovth 
stick or tube of light wood, having two pegs in- 
serted opposite each other near the top, by which 
to lift it up. The stick should be about four 
feet long, and from eight to twelve inches in di- 
ameter. As the stack progresses, this must be 
elevated, thus leaving a chimney for ventilation. 
When the stack is cumpleted, the whole should 
he covered with a thatch or water-proof canvas. 
In feeding off the hay, it is well to make use of a 
hay-knife to cut down one portion for immediate 
use, in order to prevent the exposure of too mach 
surface at once. Hay is frevuently stored in 
mows resting directly on the ground ; this should 
never happen, as such hay will be productive of 
injurious results to cattle fed upon it. 

Immediately after the removal of a crop of 
hay, the field should be irrigated, if it be situat- 
ed so as to admit of it. If not, deluge the whulo 
surface with liquid manure, dilate, conducted 
through pipes from the tank, and spread by the 
use of a hose, or by water carts c_nstructed for 
the purpose. 

Should it be impossible to get liquid manures, 
apply a top-dressing of home-made poudrette, or 
guano composted with ten times its bulk of char- 
coal dust, wetted slightly with dilute sulphuric 
acid, or better still, as experience has proved on 
many soils, from one to two hundred pounds of 
Superphosphate of Lime 

The same general considerations we have offered 
in favor of the employment of machinery in har- 
vesting grain, apply with etill greater furce in 
gathering the hay crop, owing to the immense 
amuunt of the latter, and the supreme importance 
of having it cut and secured in season. By the 
use of the mowing and tedding machines, 
horse rake and horse-unloading fork, and by 
keeping in view the principles stated ahove, 
hay may he saved so as to duuble its value as food 
for cattle, over that produced by the majority of 
farmers Hay should be cured in the widrow 
and cock as much as possible, so as not to expose 
it too long to the sun. The tedding -machine 
gives it such a thorough shaking that a few hours 
sun will fit it for immediate raking and cocking, 
after which it may be lett in cocks a day or two 
to eweat, and then stacked or mowed away. In 
wet weather it is advisable to protect the cocks 
with bay-caps if you have them ; if not, the hay 
will require to be shaken out and dried after a 
heavy shower, before it is drawn into the barn. 
Bat make ita point after the hay is tolerably 
cured, to save it from showers and protect it from 
wet weather whenever it is practicable to do so. 
— Working Farmer. 





Summer Manuring Grass Lands. 


The dogma that it is very injurious to manure 
to lie exposed to the sun, is doubtless well fuund- 
ed, and it sv cvincides with common sense that 
summer top-dressing of grass lands, with stall 
manure, is seldom practiced. Nevertheless, the 
fact stands that fine manure, that which is well 
rotted, and so composted that it can be evenly 
spread, particularly that which is largely mixed 
with muck or suds, containing considerable earthy 
matter, applied immediately after mowing, is more 
efficacious than any other manuring. That this 
is so under all circumstances, and upon all soils, 
we do not assert, but we have yet to learn of well 
conducted experiments which fail to indicate this 
as the best time to apply such manure upon per- 
manent meadows. 

First, it sa mulch to the exposed roots and 
tender shoots, defending them from the scorching 
rays of the sun, preventing the drying of the sur- 
face of the ground, and retaining in itself the 
moisture of rains and dews. 2d., It furnishes at 
once stimulating fvod to the plant cut off in its 
prime, enabling it to recover quickly from the 
check it receives from close cutting, which is 
fatal to many grasses. It is necessary for us to 
cut the grass just at that time of all others, when 
cutting dues the plant the most injufy, namely, 
when it has exerted all the strength of its nature 
in the production of flowers, and in the prepara- 
tion for producing seed. A little later, when 
the seed is furmed, many grasses begin to store in 
their roots material which they draw upon the 
following spring, and in which the vigor, and vi- 
tality even, of the plant is maintdined through all 
the vicissitudes of the season. Timothy is a 
striking example of this. 3d., The manure, ex- 

as itis to moisture and warmth, rapidly 
decomposes. It is soon covered by the growing 
grass and contributes to its growth during the 
remainder of the season, and soun disappéars from 
the surface altogether. 4th., [t ordinarily in- 
duces a growth which warrants cutting a heavy 
afier-mnath, and sumetimes a third cutting, with- 
out injury to the eward. 

Valuable applications are, muck alone, fine and 
evenly spread; any good loam, particul rly a 
heavy clay loam ona sandy evil, or sand ona 
clay loam, and either or both on a vegetable mold, 
like @ reclaimed swamp ; loam or muck compost 
ed with stall manure, or in the hog pen; fine 
stall or barn-yard manure in condition to be 
evenly speak ; and finaly, almost any other man 
ure, compost or commercial fertillizer which is 
worth what it coste.—American Agricultw) ist. 


Woman’s Labor in the Field. 


In this country it has been a rare sight to see 
woman engaged in field labor, except at the 
South, where woman's labor has been bighly ap- 

reciated, especially for certain kinds of work 

‘he preeent scarcity of laborers leads many to 
employ wowen in field labore. During the month 
ut June thousands bave fuund profitable employ- 
ment in weeding carruts and mangels, setting 
out cabbages, tubaeco, ete., lending a hand in 
the hay field, and perhaps in the cura and potato 
fields too. They are paid 50 to 80 cents a day, 
and we have no doubt they earn it well. At 
least their employers are entirely satisfied. We 
should be very surry to see the women of America 
subjected to the heavy drudgery of the women of 
Europe, yet noone can look upon this out-of- 
door as if not of a character to overtax their 
strength, as likely to work any thing but good to 
those who participate it it. a 

Hundreds of farmer’s boys, ambitious to do 
“the work of a man,” and encouraged in it by 
their parents long befure they have a man's 
strength and endurance, have become stunted for 
life, dwarfed, or drawn out of shape, and still 
remained healthy and strong, while others have 








disease, lessening their abilityyand 


pecmatey their lives. Of course females are 
quite as likely as males to injure themselves in 
tne same way. American women, and women 
folks of the farm nt less than others, are prover- 
bially **delicate,’’ nervous and weak. Oould the 
ruddy and browa complexions gained in the field 
become fashionable, and the ‘‘interesting’’ pale 
fuces of the darkened parlour find themselves de- 
cidedly in the shade, the next generation would 
have an additional reason to be grateful to this, 
and to these cruel war times.— Am. Ag. 





Rules of Crossing Breeds of Sheep. 


Dr. Raniall, in his Practical Shepherd, closes 
his chapter upon this subject with following 


recapitulation. 

I. That it is wholly inexpedient to cross Me- 
rino sheep with any other breed to improve the 
Merino in any of the characteristics now suught 
in thas breed. 

ll. That while an infection of Merino blood 
is highly beneficial to unimproved coarse families, 
to increase the fineness and quality of their wool, 
it injures the improved mutton races more in 
size, early maturity, propensity to fatten and pro- 
lificacy in breeding than it benefits them in respect 
to the fleece or otherwise, 

IJ. That no valuable intermediate family of 
— = hereditary character has yet been 
ormed, or is likely to be formed, by crossing be- 
tween Merino and coarse sheep; and that the 
only successful continuous cross between them is 
when the object is to merge a coarse-wooled fam- 
ily wholly in the Merino, and then the breeding is 
steadily continued toward the Merino. (i. e., when 
no ram is ever used but the full blood Merino ) 

IV. That an infusion of the blood of one 
coarse-wooled breed, has been supposed, in a few 
instances, to benefit another coarse-wooled breed, 
but thats asa general thing it is much safer to 
avvid all crossing between distinct breeds. 

V. That crossing between different families of 
the same breed, for the purpose of obtaining per- 
fect sub-families, bas, both among the Merinos 
and Eaglish sheep, resulted bighly favorable in 
many instances; but that, nevertheless, the in- 
stances of failure have been much more numer- 
vus ; that it is not expedient to cross even difler- 
ent families of the same breed for this object. ex- 
cept in pursuance of a well-digested and definite 
plan, founded upon some experimental knowledge 
vf the subject ; and finally that such crosses (like 
all other«) should only be made when the neces- 
sary materials for the desired improvement can 
not be fuund within one of the families (in other 
breeds) which it is proposed to cross together. 

VI. That crossing between different families 
of the same breed fur the parpose of merging one 
family in another is still more likely to prove 
successful ; but that in attaining either this or 
the preceding object, it is desirable to unite fam- 
ilies presenting the tewest differences, and to limit 
the cross to as few families as the circumstances 
admit of. 

Vil. That for the purpose of mutton poduo- 
tion it is highly expedient to breed rams of 
the best muttun families with ewes of hardier 
and more easily kept local families— but that in 
such cases, it is almost uniformly advisable to 
stup with the first cross. That such a system to 
produce early lambs for the butcher on sterile 
and exposed situations of the mutton region prop- 
er, or to prodace earlier and better muttun on 
the natural pastures and corn-producing soil of 
the West, where its production as a leading ob- 
ject is preferred wo the production of wool, would 
redound enurmously to individual profit and to 
public utility. 

VILL. That with all the breeds and families, 
crossing for the sake of crossing, without « defi- 
nite and well understood object—under the vague 
impression that it isin itwelf beneficial to the 
health or thrift, or that some benefit, the charac- 
ter of which cannot be anticipated, is likely to 
spring from it—is in the highest degree improper 
and absurd. That in using rams of the same 
breed and family taxen from different but not di- 
rectly related flocks, the utmost care should be 
used to select such only as conform as pearly as 
practicable toa unifurm standard of qualities, 
which the owner should have previously adupted 
as the settled one of his flock. 


Keep up the Flow of Milk in Droughts. 


A drought in summer, scorching the pastures, 
drying the streams, parching the land far and 
near, i8 &@ great calamity, and none feel it quick- 
er than the dairyman. The provident farmers 
have made provision for any such oencwmawong 
putting in corn or sorghum, or other green fud- 
der crops, which will aff rd an abundance of ex- 
cellent forage for a long time, and if not thus 
used, will furnish ary fodder for winter feeding. 
Corn, if only well cured, is second in value omy 
to good meadow hay of mixed grasses. Wher. 
ever itis possible, the practice of ‘‘taking up’’ 
the cows every night, stalling or yarding them 
and feeding green fodder, or an equivalent, is ad- 
visable. A little oil cake meal, or cutton-seed- 
cake meal, or Indian meal fed daily at this time 
makes itself very profitably felt in the milk pail, 
or in the butter tub. 

As soon, at any rate, as the least undue dimi- 
nution in the quantity of milk is noticed, and ac- 
curate observations vught to be made daily, meas- 
ures ought to be taken to keep 3! the flow. 
Farmers are 80 much in the habit of letting cows 
tall off in milk during the summer dro ight, that 
unless they almost dry up many would regard it 
as only the natural course of things. If, how- 
ever, they have constantly full feed during the 
first four or five months after calving, the falliog 
vif should be very small. If the cows can not 
well be stalled, nor put into loose boxes in sheds or 
barns, they may, at least, very easily be yarded. 
It is best to puta large herd in several small, 
sheltered, dry yards, those agreeing best or of 
about equal strength being put together. When 
the one or two fihhters or ‘bullies’ of the berd 
are taken out fur a night, the rest will be quiet 
enough, and a decidedly better retarn fur the 
feed may be expected. The yards ought to bave 
fudder racks, so that the feed will not be wasted. 
[he amount of feed to be provided for the cows, 
and the time to take them up will depend very 
much upon the condition of the pastures. They 
ought tw be turned out very early so that they 
may fill themselves, if they can, before the heat 
of the day, or else they should have a feed before 
they leave the yard. With “— pereen at eee 
and a wth of grass, if it is des > 
the foeding S home may be discontinued. By 
this practice a much better fluw of milk will be 
secured fur the autumn and winter,—Americon 
Ayriculturiat. 
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The Time to Cut Meadow Hay. 


It is the practice of most farmers to defer the 
mowing of their meadows and *‘swales’’ until efter 
the hay harvest of the uplands has been finished. 
By so duing, although the quantity is greatly in- 
creased, the quality is so much deterivrated as to 
render it of but little value as fuod fur cattle, 
without the admixture of some mure bDutritivus 
elements. The coarse wild grasses which grow 
upup our wet, unreclaimed lands, if suffered to 
sume to maturity, cuntain altogether tuo much 
woody fibre ty make them palatable to cattle, and 
they will carefully select the finer purtions while 
the reject those which are bard ovaree. 

The present is just the pruper time to mow the 
weadows in this latitude, if the farmers wish to 
derive the utmost benefit from their product, no 
matter about what has been the ‘ancient cus- 
wm,” or what may be said as to the importance 
of maturity of grass, io order to obtain the ~~ 4 
est amount of nutrition in the bay. Ic may 
that there is so great a difference between the 
wild and cultivated grasses in their th and 
devolopment, that the same principles will not 
apply to the one as to the other, but there is no 
d nia of stata, Shas Mf we wish to feed oof cat- 
cle with which they can relish and digest, 
rwe must cut our meadow grass before it begins 
eo blossom, and when the spires are soft and tend- 








Jor, say not beter than the first of July.— Plowman 





